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Education 





HIGH SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN 
WORK. 


OME AND COLONIAL SCHOOL 
H S OCIET Y.—Incorporated with the 
National Froebel Union for the issue of Certificates. 
SECONDARY RESIDENT AND DAY 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT. Students are now 
received to pre for different exams. at 15 
HIGHBURY HILL, exactly opposite the College. 
There is a considerable demand for trained Students 
of the College—Apply the Vice-Principal in 
Charge, Miss KYLE, B.A. NEXT TERM 


SEPT, 18. 





EUILLY, PARIS.—Mlle. SASSISSON and 

Miss COCHRAN receive a FEW GIRLS 

to Study French and to continue their Education 

in all branches ; excellent visiting masters.— Address 

till September 15, c/o F. J. CocHRAN, Esq., 152 
Union Street, Aberdeen. 


ASTBOURNE.—Half-fees for sake of Games 

for two GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 

in first class School, where education, home 

advantages, and conditions of health are of the 

highest.—W. G. Box, c/o THE ACADEMY, 20 
Tavistock Street, Strand, W.C. 








SCHOFIELD & JESSOP, LTD., 
SCHOLASTIC EXPERTS, 

a17 PICCADILLY, 

LONDON, W. 


Books for Sale. 


ee 


Books Wanted 





HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Martin's Lanz, Lonpon, W.C., AND 
4 Broap Street, READING. 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses, Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 


NEze LAND by Otto Sverdrup; being an 

account of 4 years in the Arctic Regions, 
Containing 8 maps, 62 full-page, and 158 other 
illustrations ; 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 1904, 36s. net for 
9s. —WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 











With this number of 
the Academy is published 
an Education Supplement 





containing authoritative 
articles on the Education 
Problems of the Hour, by 
Dr. Macnamara, M.P., Mr. 
J. H. Yoxall, M.P., Mr. 
Norman Gale, Mr. Eustace 
Miles and others, to- 
gether with reviews of all 
recent school books. 








Appointments Vacant 





M 2882s. SCHOFIELD & JESSOP, Ltd. 

217 PICCADILLY, W, to remind 
Assistant Masters and Tutors that the vacancies 
for next term are rapidly filling, and those who 
have not already sent in their applications, will be 
well advised to do so at once, 

There is of course a large number still open, 
but no time should be lost. 








O AUTHORS.—Mr. Sutton, publisher of 
Museum Studies, is pr to consider MSS. 
of Technical, Scientific, Mathematics, Biography, 
or Art (no Novels).—Address, RoBERT SUTTON, 
43 The Exchange, Southwark Street, London, S.E. 





Typewriting 


UTHORS’ MSS., od. per 1000 words, Ser- 
mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care- 

fully typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 

Orders promptly executed. —M., L., ernon 
Road, now known as 18 Edgeley Road, Cnahamn. 


T T2e wr atrIne (all branches), Notes, 
Reports, Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, prompt, 
tod. 1000 words. Trials solicited. — Miss : 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford 


Blak deere yap promptly and accurately 
done. rod. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Mrsser, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 

















Art 


FAMILY PORTRAITS, PICTURES, and 

MINIATURES Copied in Oil or Water- 
Colours, or Etched on Pre agg GorFey, 3 The 
Studios, Melbourne Road, Bushey, Herts. 














Hotel 


BERYSTWYTH.— THE QUEEN’S 
ptr, HOTEL.—First class, facing the sea and 

— er the Mest Seat Winds, Terms 
modera’ on ication.—W.,.H. Patmer, 
Proprietor, aad 











aoe (high class), clergyman’s 

daughter; testimonials; several years’ ex- 
perience, Higher Cambridge certificate. 10d. 1000 
words, Miss Apa Moors, Duffield, Derby. 


O AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) under 

takes TYPEWRITING.— Authors’ MSS. 

tod. after 40,000; INDEXING and PROOF 

REVISING; accuracy; promptitude; highest 

testimonials.—Miss Foot, 48 Digby Mansions, 
Hammersmith 








YPEWRITING.—Authors, MSS., rod. per 

1000 ; all descriptions ; neat, — accu, 

rate, duplicating a speciality ; shorthand. Testi. 

monials.—Mrs. MIcHEL, 23 Quarrendon Street 
Fulham, S W. 








Boeeireren Fine Arts Club, Catalogue of Enamels, 4t 
I 


97 
Burney (J.) Disco’ of the South Seas, 5 vols 
bei (i) Poems, imaraoc, a 
1787 
Letters addressed to Clarinda, 1802 
Burton (R. F.) El Medinah and Mecca 3 vols 
Any of his Works 
Busy Bee (The) Old Songs, 3 vols 
Byron (Lord) Hours of Idleness, 1807 
tr a and Scotch Reviewers, first edition, 
N D (1809 
English Bards, &c., fifth edition, 8vo, 1812 
The Island, 1823 
Any first editions, uncut 
Cabinet of jus, 2 vols, 1787 
Caldecott’s Old Christmas 


, 1876 
Calli Book), 
Campbell (T.) Poems, %837 07 


183 

Captain Sword and Captain Pen, 1835 
(Thomas) Poems, 8vo, 1640 

Carey (D.) Life in ay 1822, or any odd parts 

Caricature Magazine (The), any vols 

Caricatures, - Collection of old 

Carmichael’s Views of Sidney, 1829 

Car ht’s Comedies and Poems, 1651 

= ub (The), or Merry Companions (Old Catches with 


usic 
Catch ‘hat Catch Can (Songs with Music), 1667 
Catesby’s Natural History of Carolina, 2 vols, 1771 
Caxton, or Wynkyn de Worde. ares from these 
pees, ect or imperfect. Or Early English Printers 
enera 
Celebrated Trials, 6 vols, 1825, or any vols 
Century Guild Hobby Horse, 6 vols, 1886-92 
Parts 17, 18, 19, 20 
Chaffers (W.) Keramic Gallery, 2 vols, 1872 
Chalkhill (J.) Thealma and Clearchus, 8vo, 1683 
Chamberlayne (W.) Pharronnida, a Heroick Poem, 8vo, 1659 
Champlain (Sieur de} Voyages, Nouvelle France, 4to, 1613 
Chants et Chansons Papaleeen, 4 vols, 1848, etc. 
Chappell, Popular Music, 2 vols 
Charms of Cheerfulness ( 8), 1789 
Chaucer (G.) Canterbury Tales, 152 
Works, 1538, 1542, or 1561 
Poems, 6 vols, Pickering, 1846 or 1852 
Chauncey’s Antiquities of Hertfordshire, folio. 1700 
Chemical Society Journal, 1849 to 1878, or odd volumes 
Chesterfield’s Letters, 5 vols, 1845-53 
Children of the Chapel (The), r2mo, 1864 
Children of the New Forest, n p, 2 vols 
Children’s Books, an small curious ones, before 181 s 
Childs’ = and ttish Popular Ballads, set 
Chippendale (T.) Cabinet Maker’s Directory 
Designs of Furniture 
Choice Collection of Scots Poems, 3 parts, 8vo, 1705-13, or any 


Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street. W.O. 





Chee ne Literature and Surplus Books of 

kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Homes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). 





HYS LEWIS, English Edition; Swansea 
Guide, 1802; Mathew’s Directory of Swansea.—Write 
Lloyd & Townsend, 13 Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 


MISCELLANEA GENEALOGICA ET 
HERALDICA, Vol. ii, First Series (about 1870), wanted ; 
- E, Goulden, 5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury, 





od price given.— 
‘ol i., 1869 for sale.) 








QUEEN’S HALL 
PROMENADE CONCERTS 


Every Evening at 8 . 
THE QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA 
Conductor—Mr. HEenry J. Woop. 


IS., 28., 3S., 5S., usual agents, Chappell’s Box 
Office, Queen's Hall. Full programmes for the 
entire season from the oe Hall Orchestra 
(Ltd.), 320 Regent Street W. 


Rosert Newman, Manager. 
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Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS take pleasure in announcing 


THE MEDICI SERIES OF COLOURED REPRODUCTIONS 
AFTER THE OLD MASTERS 


These Plates are the product of a new method which ensures absolute fidelity in the rendering of form, and a presentment of the colowrof ‘the originals 
such as has heretofore seemed impossible of realisation. No “screen,” regular or irregular, such as spoils the majority of modern reproductions ; no “ grain” 
rom lithographic stones ; no arbitrary engraver’s ‘* hatching,"’ “line,’’ or ‘‘stipple”; and finally, no “glaze"’ or “coating’’ on the paper used, mar 
hese prints, The publishers believe that what has done for the student of form, these prints will do for the student and lover of. form and 
solour. The delicate adaptability of the medium employed is such that, for example, a reproduction of a fresco by Luin1 seems veritably a fresco in 

i The Publishers will send a full Prospectus and Note upon the 


surface; the plate after LEoNARDO’s cartoon in the Brera almost appears an original water-colonr. 
They have arranged to facilitate personal inspection anywhere within the United Kingdom. Applications through your bookseller or print- 


Medici Prints upon application, 
seller ave invited. 
The First Issue will consist of Three Plates never before, to the Publishers’ knowledge, reproduced im Colour: 


i, BERNARDINO LUINI: 1475(?)-1533 


HEAD OF THE VIRGIN MARY, after the Fresco now in the Brera, Palace, Milan. 
(Sizerof Plate, 27 by 19 inches; Colour Surface, 133 ‘by 104 inches.) 10s. 6d. net. 


iii LEONARDO DA VINCI: 1452-1519 
HEAD OF THE CHRIST, after the unfinished Cartoon now in the Brera Palace, Milan. 
(Size of Plate, 27 by 19 inches ; Colour Surface, 134 by 104 inches.) 10s. 6d. net. 


iii, ALESSANDRO FILIPEPI, called BOTTICELLI : 1447-1510 
THE VIRGIN AND CHILD, Painting in tempera on wooden panel now in the Museo-Poldi Pezzoli at Milan. 
(Size of plate, 24? by 17} inches ; Colour Surface, 13$ by 93 inches.) 10s. 6d. net. 


STORIES OF THE ITALIAN ARTISTS FROM VASARI 


Collected and Arsanged by E. L, SEELEY. 
The Binding and Title are Copies of XVth and XIIIth Century Originals. 


ORDINARY EDITION, red buckram, full gilt, gilt tops, about 84 by 54 inches, with a4 Half-tone Plates-and 8 Four-Colour Plates, 7s. 6d. net. 


94 by 64 inches, bound in full parchment, with 4 additional Four-Colour Plates and a Special Coloured Woodcat 
t [Preparing. 





SPECIAL EDITION, about 
Frontispiece after Botticelli, J $s. net. 


THE ANNALS OF COVENT GARDEN. THEATRE, 1732-1897 


By HENRY SAXE WYNDHAM. 











Two Vols,, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. With 45 Hlustrations. [September 6. 
NEW Gs. NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 
THE PATH OF GLORY. By Grorces Ounet. ISRAEL RANK. By Roy Hornman. spel 
THE OLD HOUSE AT THE CORNER. By Fio- 
aunre Wanren. y BURNT SPICES. By L. S. Grsson. feat a 
THE TEA-PLANTER. By F. E. Penny. COMET CHAOS. By Cyr Seymour. aR, 
THE PRIVATE DETECTIVE. By Roserr Macnray. | A FREE SOLITUDE. By Atice PERRIN. ciiy, 





SOME ADDITIONS TO THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY [Shortly 


Pocket Volumes on fine paper, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 
R. L. STEVENSON AUSTIN DOBSON 


COLLECTED POEMS: including Underwoods, Bal- | EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES, = Frast 


*,* To be followed by the Ssconp and Tuirp Sertgs. 


lads, Songs of Travel. 





THE POCKET THACKERAY. Favourite Passages Selected by Atrrep H. Hyatt. Small pocket-size, cloth, 


2s, net; leather, 3s. net. 
ALSO IN PREPARATION, UNIFORM IN SIZE AND PRICE, 


THE POCKET EMERSON. THE POCKET THOMAS HARDY. 


Lonpon ; CHATTO anpj WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lang, W.C. 


a a 
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A Literary Causerie: Correspondénce 
Verses for Children... + 265 | Books Received 


CONTENTS 
Pace Page 
The Literary Week . . . 243 | Fiction . . «© «+ - 266 
Literature : Music : 
Tite BotidsofFate . . . 244 School Songs 1 . « 
The English Hymual . . 445 | ForthcomingBooks . . . 267 
gy a | agg | Fortheoming Educational 
The Uselessness of Knowledge. 248 Books . Sa a 
+ 269 





EpvucATION SUPPLEMENT, 





Page 

Spelling Reform as it affects School Books : 
Elementary Schools. . . ast Siu costae ti fuss? 

n erman . . 
Co-education (in Practice) . 253 wr #53 
Mathematics . . . . 260 
Is Athleticism overdone at 

Science ee . - 
Public Schools ? + «+ 354 Geography ate Gt 2a 
The Food and Sleep of School History Ht ee ee 
Children . ® ¢ sae Readers ‘ i 262 


Registéved as a Newspaper in the United Kingdom, and at the New York Post 
Office as Second-class Mail Matier. Subscriptions: Inland 15s., Foreign 
17s. 6d. a year, post free 








THE LITERARY WEEK 


A LonG letter addressed to the Editor of the Times by 
Mr. Charles William Wallace, of the University of Nebraska, 
will whet the appetite of all students of our early drama. 
Mr. Wallace has spent some time digging-in our muniment 
rooms for papers concerned with the Elizabethan stage, 
and last Octuber he published three documents in a Chan- 
cery suit in which Shakespeare was one of the plaintiffs. 
Now he announces fresh discoveries which affect the 
Blackfriars Theatre. 


The Blackfriars Theatre stood in Play-house Yard, 
Blackfriars, and its entrance was almost exactly on the 
site of the entrance to the publishing office of the Times. 
Much of that quarter had been occupied, until the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, by the Dominicans or black friars, 
and out of their buildings the Blackfriars Theatre was 
made in 1596 by James Burbage, the actor-manager and 
builder of the first London playhouse, The Theatre, in 
Finsbury Fields. Previous to that, the building had been 
used for court revels and masques under Sir Thomas 
Cawarden, the first Master of the Revels, to whom 
Edward VI. presented in 1550 a great part of the precincts 
of the monastery. Sir Thomas turned his property into a 
fashionable residential quarter. Here lived Henry Lord 
Hunsdon, his son Sir George Carey, his successor in the 
title, in the office of Chamberlain, and in the patronage of 
the theatrical company known (among several other titles 
at different times) as the Lord Chamberlain’s, of which 
Shakespeare was a member, and Richard Burbage, the son 
of James, the chief. The gate of George Lord Hunsdon’s 
mansion adjoined one of the entrances to the theatre. 
Here, too, lived Lord Cobham, once Lord Chamberlain, 
the Blackwells, the Bacons and other great people. Here, 
too, gs tennis-courts, as Mr. Greenstreet’s discoveries 
proved. 


There was the usual protest to the Privy Council against 
Burbage’s action, and the usual neglect of it. At any rate 
James Burbage constructed his theatre, only to die before 
he could use it. It was then leased to one Henry Evans, 
the master of the Children of the Chapel, the Company of 
boy-actors which included Nathaniel Field, Underwood, 
Ostler and others, and this company held it till 1608, 
when, business having fallen off, Evans induced Richard 
Burbage, the son of James, to take it off his hands. The 


agreement under which Evans held itis among Mr. Wallace’s 
discoveries, 





Daring his ‘tenancy, the Blackfriars became notorious. 
The passage in Hamlet in which Rosencrantz tells the 
ptince about the “aery of children,’’ who were ‘most 
tyrannically clapped,” is familiar to all. The passage is 
only a part of a famous quarrel begun between Ben 
JonSon on one side and Dekker and Marston on the other. 
It was by the children at the Blackfriars that Jonson’s 
Cynthia’s Revels and The Poetaster, both swashing blows in 
the battle, were produced; and it is not impossible that 
Shakespeare, wishing to strike a blow for his own 
company, attacked, either in Troilus and Cressida or else- 
where, Jonson, who wrote for the rival company under 
Hénslowe and Alleyne. 

In 1608, when Henry Evans gave it up, the Blackfriar 
theatre was used with the Globe by the company of 
which Shakespeare was a member; here Shakespeare 
acted, and here, it is possible, were acted some of his 
plays written after that date. The Blackfriars was a 
“private’’ theatre; and though in practice that meant 
little difference from a public theatre, there can be no doubt 
that James Burbage intended it to be a select house 
for the use of the rich people living round it. It 
had a lead roof (whereas the “public” theatres were 
open to the sky), and havitg purchased it at what 
his sons afterwards called ‘‘ éxtreame rates,” he “ made 
it into a playhouse with great change and troble.” How 
fine a place it was, Mr. Wallace’s discoveries will 
help to show. His documents give its exact dimen- 
sions (which were about half the size of the Globe) 
and the details of its construction and uses. It would be 
interesting if they also revealed exactly who held the 
theatre between its completion and its lease to Evans 
in 1600. So do scholars and students knock new nails 
into the coffin of Collier's forgeries. 


In another column we notice the new English Hymnal, 
issued by the Oxford University Press. It is, as our re- 
viewer points out, a well-compiled work; but when are 
we to have an adequate Hymnal, constructed not for use 
in churches, but merely for reading, study and delight ? 
It would need to be limited, with rigorous exactness, to the 
all-enduring products of the genius of the English-speak- 
ing race, at its highest level of religious insight, and also 
to be full of artistic beauty; a book which the broadest 
of broad-churchmen would value and even agnostics could 
appreciate, while the religious-minded of every sect might 
care for it. There is room for such an Anthology of Praise 
that would eclipse every “ golden treasury” extant; but 
it would need to be so edited that all inferior work was 
rigorously excluded, and only the choicest products of the 
imagination included. It1is an ‘open secret” that such 
an anthology exists, but has-not yet seen the light. Pub- 
lishers seem to think that there is no market for it, while 
there is a large one for inferior and commonplace books. 


The proposed Pablic Library Omnibus Bill, although not 
finally presented to the Library Association Conference at 
Bradtord, was circulated there in'printed ‘form and formally 
approved. The object of the Bill is the removal of the 
rate limitation, although the actual levying of the rate 
and the determination of the amount would necessarily 
rest with the local authority. There are thirty richer 
towns in which the limit of a penny in the ‘pound has been 
removed at great cost by means of special acts. The 
poorer districts are unable to take this course (Mr. Abbott, 
Manchester). The extension of the Acts to Country Areas 
is another object of the Bill. Effect could be given to the 
Acts by means of travelling libraries, or the schools might 
be utilised. And no county library rate would be lev:ed 
on those districts already levying a rate for the support 
of a public library (Mr. H. W. Fovargue, Town Clerk, 
Eastbourne; Hon. Solicitor to the Association). It is 
difficult to understand why the inhabitants of one part of 
a county should have fewer means and opportunities of 
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culture merely because they are less in number than those 
of a neighbouring area. An important feature is the pro- 
posal to establish collections of county literature in the 
county towns. 


The third item of the Bill provides for the exception 
of public libraries from local rates. As the preamble of 
the Bill states, there was always the impression, until 
the recent adverse decision, that in ordinary circum- 
stances a public library was exempted. We believe it has 
been stated that this last clause is unnecessary, if the 
removal of the “‘ penny limit” is accepted. But it is 
obvious that it might be exceedingly difficult to obtain a 
higher rate than that already levied, in some districts ; 
while all those smaller libraries, some of which were vin- 
dictively assessed at a high amount would be at once 
relieved. The full text of the Bill will be printed in the 
“ Library Association Record.” 


A Central London Lending Library is a pleasing picture 
conjured up by a paper on “the present position of 
London Municipal Libraries.” (Mr. J. McKillop, London.) 
There are striking inequalities in the product of the rate 
compared with the number of the inhabitants; as much 
as {120 per thousand might be raised in Westminster 
while Stepney can only raise {19 per thousand. Students 
are unable to obtain access to works too expensive for 
many libraries and yet essential to study. And those who 
are able to study only in the early morning or the late 
evening are severely handicapped, as the greater libraries, 
such as the British Museum, are not then open. The 
suggested scheme provides for the formation of a central 
collection of more expensive and less used works which 
would be on loan to the various municipal and other 
libraries for lending out to their readers, and might be 
housed in the new buildings of the London County 
Council, The initial expenditure is estimated at £60,000 
spread over ten years; and the annual charge at about 
£5000 after the first four or five years. We understand 
that the paper will appear in an extended form in an 
early number of the Nineteenth Century. 


Some misconception appeared toexist at the Conference 
with regard to our remarks in a recent number on the 
establishment of a central authority. In the present state 
of opinion with regard to the government of London it 
would be rash to say that the London County Council will 
long remain the central authority for London. It was not 
to London alone that we referred but to the whole of the 
country. It would be the realisation of the dream of 
many librarians to see a governmental library depart- 
ment with powers at least equal to those possessed by the 
Board of Education. 


The co-operative code of rules for catalogue, which has 
been under the consideration of committees of the Library 
Association and of the American Library Association for 
upwards of three years, has now reached a satisfactory 
conclusion. The Library Association Committee was 
voted powers “ to go to press” at the Conference, and it 
is anticipated that the work will be published some time 
before the end of the year. The code is founded on the 
draft scheme submitted at the Newcastle Conference. 
Close classification of books was recommended as an aid 
to study in “The Development of Classification ’’ (Mr. E. 
A. Savage, Wallasey). Form classification and alpha- 
betical classification are enc-oaching upon and under- 
mining rational classification. A close classification of 

oetry, the drama, and fiction in periods in the various 
anguages would show the development of the literature 
of the different countries. 


_Ahistory of the educational work of the Library Asso- 
ciation was given in the first paper on ‘ The Education of 
the Librarian’? (Mr. H. D. Roberts, Brighton, late Hon. 
Secretary of the Education Committee). A good general 





education was recommended as a sine gua non of admis- 
sion to a public library staff, and promotion should only 
proceed as the various sections of the profession examina- 
tion were passed. The enormous increase in the number 
of assistants presenting themselves for examination shows 
that there is a steady tendency on their part to keep pace. 
The technical classes at the London School of Economics 
and the correspondence classes of the Association are in- 
valuable to those assistants entering for statistics and the 
diploma. An examination syllabus of three grades was 
suggested in the second paper on the subject (Mr. E. A. 
Baker, Woolwich, Secretary of the Education Committee). 
This syllabus embraced most of the subjects of the ex- 
amination for the degree of B.A. in addition to the purely 
technical subjects. The grades were elementary, advanced, 
and the examination for the diploma, instead of the single 
grade at present in force. 


We have received—from what source it is not stated—a 
leaflet protesting against the exclusion of newspapers 
from the new Public Libraries at Islington. It is a protest 
with which we have no sympathy. After personally 
inspecting the new North Branch Library at Islington— 
which is to be opened this month—we are in a position to 
state that the magazine room is remarkably well equipped 
with weekly and monthly papers; and we believe that 
advertisements of situations vacant, etc., are to be posted 
somewhere in the building. It appears to us that the 
purposes of a public library are misunderstood when the 
ratepayers’ money is expended on penny and halfpenny 
papers which every reader can afford to buy for himself 
and read at home; and the liberal provision of weekly 
and monthly papers can leave no cause of complaint open 
to those who wish to use the institution as a club. 


The educational plans of Toynbee Hall for the session 
1906-7, which opens on October 1, have just been issued. 
The University Extension Courses include lectures by 
Dr. Rickett on English Social Reformers from William 
Langland and John Ball to Ruskin and Morris, and by 
Mr. J. A. Hobson on The Making and Sharing of Wealth. 
Another course of lectures will be delivered by Mr. C. W. 
A. Tait on The Development of British Rule in India. 
There are also classes in Nature Study, Physiology, 
English and Foreign Literature, and many other subjects. 
The syllabus also contains details of the Public Debates, 
Concerts and Popular Lectures which are held at Toynbee 
Hall, and to which admission is free. The Annual Con- 
versazione will be held on Saturday, September 29, and 
new students may obtain a card of admission on applica- 
os to Mr. J. H. Whitehouse, the Secretary of Toynbee 
Hall. 








LITERATURE 


THE BONDS OF FATE 


Prisoners. By Mary Cuotmonpetey. (Hutchinson, 6s.) 


SoRROwW, passion, remorse and regret are the materials out 
of which Miss Cholmondeley has woven her new romance. 
She calls it ‘‘ Prisoners,” no doubt having in her mind a 
liturgical reference to the fact that we are all in a way 
prisoners and captives. As though to give warning that 
her book is not to be a joyful one, it begins with the mar- 
riage bells that usually sound at the end of a novel, and 
these marriage bells are themselves the emblem of a cap- 
tivity. They signalise the marriage of a young English 
lady to an Italian duke. He is considerably older than 
his bride, and, although on both sides there is plenty of 
goodwill and admiration, love in the usual sense does not 
exist. It speedily comes to the young wife, however, when 
in Italy she meets with one who had been a sweetheart of 
her youthful days. He is a man of the most absolute 
honour, and no sooner discovers what their mutual feelings 
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are than he resolves to leave her for ever. But the 
weak, selfish and sentimental young wife will not allow 
this to take place without a farewell meeting, and makes 
an assignation with him. In the midst of their tender, 
fond farewells a great alarm is raised, and to save her 
reputation he hides behind a screen, However, they have 
mistaken the cause of the outburst. A murder has been 
committed in the garden, and the hunt is for the person who 
has done it. In these circumstances the lover is found 
dishevelled and bleeding, having tried in vain to make his 
way out over the garden walls, and he is instantly con- 
fronted with the choice of either allowing himself to be 
arrested as a murderer or of declaring his innocence and 
thereby ruining the reputation of the lady. Like the noble 
English gentleman he is, he does not hesitate, and is ready 
to save the lady at any price. In this he has the co-opera- 
tion of the duke, who with his clear elderly eyes has been 
perfectly aware of what had taken place. Yet he, too, is 
a finely conceived character, and is not without an excuse 
for allowing an innocent man to suffer. He is under no 
illusion as to the character of his wife, as may be seen from 
the following passage: 

‘*I knew it,’’ said the duke, 
with you.”’ 

Michael drew back perceptibly. His manner changed. 

‘A little—not much,” continued the duke. ‘I watched her, when 
you gave up yourself. She could have saved you. She could save 

ou still—by a word. But she will not speak it. She appeared to 
ove me a little once. I was not deceived. I knew. She loves you a 
little now. Why do you deceive yourself, my friend? There is only 
one person for whom she has a permanent and deep affection—for her 
very charming self,’’ 

The words fell into the silence of the bare room, Michael’s thin 
hands, tightly clenched, shook a little. 

The duke bent towards him. 

‘* Is she worth it ?” he said, with sudden passion. 

No answer. Michael hid his face in his hands. 

‘Is she worth it? ’’ said the duke again. 

Michael looked up suddenly at the duke, and the elder man winced 
at the expression in his face. He looked through the duke, through his 
veiled despair and disillusion, beyond him. 

‘* Yes, she is worth it,” he said. ‘You do not understand her 
because you only love her in part. I meant to serve her by leaving 
Rome, but now I can't leave it. What I can do for her I will. It is 
no sacrifice—I am glad to do it, to have the chance, I have always 
wished—to serve her—to put my hands under her feet.”’ 

The truth is that the duke knows he has but a short 
time to live, one little year at most, and he too has a 
past. He had loved a woman and had induced her to 
leave husband and family for him, and she died of a 
broken heart. Miss Chelmendaley's chief study is of 
Fay, the woman who had selfishly and ignobly allowed the 
man to suffer for her sake. There is no capital punish- 
ment in Italy, and he was sentenced to fifteen years im- 
prisonment. During the early days he is buoyed up with 
the belief that she will come to his rescue, but this the 
small selfish heart refuses todo. Even the dying words of 
her husband, who passes away as he foretold, do not induce 
her to take the step to which she should have been 
prompted by honour : 

“It is spring," he said, looking full at her with tender fixity, and 
fora moment she thought his mind was wandering. ‘‘Spring once 
more. The sun shines. He does not see them, the spring and the 
sunshine, Since a year he does not see them. Francesca, how much 
longer will you keep your cousin Michael in prison ?"’ 

And thereupon the duke closed his eyes on this world, and went 
upon his way. 

Thus Fay returns to her English home weighted with 
the knowledge that her true and devoted lover is under- 
going the horrors of an Italian prison, just because she is 
too mean and too cowardly to set him free. Her very 
weakness is the cause of her torture. A person of a 
stronger mind and a more robust selfishness would have 
heartlessly dismissed the subject, but it weighs upon her 
until her days and her nights become an endless misery, 
and step by step sheis driven by the remorseless action of 
her own mind to confess first to her sister and then to the 
Bishop. At this point Miss Cholmondeley has one of her 
weak moments and has to invoke the long arm of coin- 
cidence. At the very moment when Fay had confessed, 
the true murderer had been discovered, 


**She also, the duchess, is in love 





The bishop came back, and sat down opposite them. 

‘* Fay,” he said, ‘‘as long as you live you will be thankful that you 
came to me to-day, that you were willing to make atonement by this 
great act of reparation. The comfort of that remembrance will sink 
deep into your troubled heart, and will heal its wounds. But the 
sacrifice is not to be exacted of you. I had to ask if you were willing 
to make it. But there is no longer any necessity for you to make it. 
Do rg understand ?”’ 

The bishop spoke slowly. The two women looked at him with 
dilated eyes. 

‘**Is Michael dead?” said Magdalen. 

‘*No. Michael is, I believe, well. The murderer of the Marchese 
di Maltagliala has confessed. It is in to-day’s papers. The Marchese 
was murdered by his wife. It was quite sudden and unpremeditated, 
the work of an instant of terror. She has made a full confession on 
her deathbed. It exonerates Michael entirely. She implores forgive- 
ness for her long silence.” 


But by this time fresh complications have arisen, Like 
other weak characters, the girl has come to hate those who 
know what she has done, and even the lover in his prison 
has lost the place he once held in her heart. She has found 
a certain peace and comfort in the company of his brother 
Wentworth, a well-drawn character who plays a con- 
siderable part on the boards. It may be as well to say 
here that, fine as is Miss Cholmondeley’s analysis of the 
feminine mind and feminine frailty, her men, admirable 
as they undoubtedly are in other respects, lack the final 
merit of masculinity. The good duke who dies with 
forgiveness on his lips is, after all, only a very fine and 
delicately minded woman. Michael in his martyrdom 
shows far more of the heroic woman’s long-suffering and 
endurance than of the man’s dominating energy: Went- 
worth, his brother, is furiously offended because one of his 
friends calls him an old maid, but that is really what he is. 
He wears a coat and trousers, but the novelist must have 
studied his model in petticoats. Even Colonel Bellairs, 
despite the expletives put into his mouth occasionally, 
is little more than a tempestuous virago. It would be 
unfair to pass any severe condemnation on Miss 
Cholmondeley on account of this, because it is a fact 
which nothing can get over, that no woman novelist has 
ever yet been able to paint a man. Even George Eliot’s 
heroes and villains were either old maids, or, as in the case 
of Tito Melema, improper women in trousers. Except for 
this final characteristic, the men are, however, as well 
drawn as the women, and the author seems to unveil the 
inmost sanctuaries of their hearts. It is greatly to her 
credit that she deals in no very extraordinary characters. 
The people who pass over these pages are the ordinary 
men and women that one meets in the world. Not one 
is particularly gifted, not one approaches being anything 
like a genius, yet they have the passions, ambitions and 
foibles common to all humanity, and it is in their humanity 
that the merit of the writer lies. We have seldom read 
a book that is more suggestive, in the best sense of the 
word, and conveys to us more of the romance and pain of 
life which the old minstrels wove into their ballads, and 
which gives value to the great epics of the past. 

The previous work of Miss Cholmondeley was full of 
promise, but this is more than promise : it is performance. 
In no modern novel has the female mind been analysed 
with a more delicate sense. The history of Fay is one to 
make us wonder that men should ever have sacrificed 
their lives for a reward so little to be desired as the love 
of a woman of this kind. Yet it has been so in the past, 
and we suppose will continue to be so until the end of the 
world. 


THE ENGLISH HYMNAL 


The English Hymnal, With Tunes. (Oxford: University 
Press, 3s., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 6s, all net.) 


THE publication of this book is an event of more than 
ordinary interest, in that it marks a distinct advance on 
all previous attempts to supply the Church of England 
with a manual of sacred song. It is an open secret that 
the volume owed its origin to the widespread feeling of 
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disappointment that followed the issue of the revised 
editions of ‘‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern ”’ and of “‘ Church 
Hymns”’ a few years ago. A great opportunity was then 
missed. But the compilers of the new hymnal, with their 
literary taste and width of sympathy and instinct for 
liturgical fitness, bid fair to redeem the loss by having 
provided a book which for strength and variety is un- 
matched by any other collection. They are to be con- 
gratulated, not only on the richness and originality of 
their venture, but on the extraordinarily high level which 
they have maintained throughout. Though their collection 
contains some six hundred and fifty hymns, hardly any- 
thing has been admitted which fails to stand the test 
of literary force, or is unsuited to be the vehicle of 
devout and rational aspiration. The compilers have 
gone back as far as possible to original phraseology, 
giving the author’s name and date. Among the two 
hundred translations which they have included, they 
are themselves responsible for some of the most 
felicitous examples. They have ranged far afield in 
modern as well as ancient pastures, and it is refreshing to 
encounter lines by Lowell and Whittier, Spenser, Blake, 
Scott, Tennyson, and Rudyard Kipling by the side of all 
the well-known hymn-writers of the last half-century. 

A volume that is offered “for use in the Church of 
Eng'and as a companion to the Book of Common Prayer,” 
has a definitely ecclesiastical purpose, the object of the 
promoters being to make, provision for the liturgical needs 
of English Churchmen. Such an aim might easily have 
spelt disaster in less capable hands, and it is safe to say 
that it could not have been so successfully accomplished 
twenty or thirty years ago. Much progress has recently 
been made in ecclesiological studies, and we have come to 
understand more fully the principles of liturgical develop- 
ment, the structure and meaning of corporate forms of 
worship, and the devotional significance of the rites of the 
Christian Church. And, as we learn to appreciate the work- 
manship of the Prayer Book, so we are being led to respect 
its genius, and to cherish its witness to the “ National- 
ism’’ of our religion, as opposed on the one side toa 
spurious Catholicism which speaks of all things English as 
*‘insular,”’ and on the other to the irreverence that dates 
the birth of Christianity at the Reformation. By the 
conjoint labour of a body of ecclesiological experts we are 
now feeling our way towards a ritual which shall be neither 
that of Rome nor of Geneva, nor a hybrid combination 
of the two, but shall definitely express the English 
tradition of worship in the English way. This move- 
ment has been criticised as a piece of ecclesiastical 
pedantry; but it is a movement on the right lines. And 
if some of the experts are not free from archeological 
fads, their work as a whole is receiving a generous 
welcome from all who value the national individuality of 
gur religion no less than the continuity of its historic 
growth. 

The new hymnal has sprung out of the heart of this 
modern tendency, and reflects its excellences as well as 
its defects. The compilers have interpreted “ the use of 
the Church of England” in the light of modern investiga- 
tion and with a genuine sympathy for the historical 
antecedents of the Book of Common Prayer and its 
liturgical framework. They have made indeed a brilliant 
and learned effort to enrich the public worship of the 
Church. A splendid array of Office Hymns, trans- 
lated from the ancient service-books of the Church, 
and retaining the crisp and nervous power of the 
Latin, form a valuable and effective supplement to the 
rendering of cur Morning and Evening Prayer. Again, 
the sections devoted to Processionals and Litanies are 
admirable, alike in their contents and their arrangement. A 
**Procession’”’ is not a straggling walk by the men and 
boys of the choir from the Vestry into the Church, but a 
definite act of worship for the whole congregation, the 
choir starting always from the Chancel, with regular pauses 
for devotion. In the new hymnal, therefore, the pro- 
cessions for the greater feasts have the versicle and response 





rinted in full, and the collect suggested: while in the 
Pisepies these are introduced by the e, and the Pater- 
noster. Beside the usefulness of this printed scheme, 
a word of praise is due to the skilful manner in which 
the original metre of several of the hymns translated 
from English processionals has been preserved, the sonorous 
roll of hexameter and pentameter having been reproduced 
with marked success. . 

The last part of the book contains Introits and other 
anthems for use at Holy Communion. Here the hand of 
the liturgical expert is.rather too apparent. Grails, tracts, 
commons, etc., are among the excrescences of worship 
which our reformers explicitly rejected; and such interpo- 
lations, though prepared with accurate research and a 
thorough respect for Scripture, are too intricate and 
elaborate for the present form of our English rite, It 
would have been well if the compilers had limited this 
section to Introits, with the Benedictys and the Agnus 
Dei, aJl of which were allowed to remain in the first edition 
oi our Reformed Liturgy. : 

There are other places also in which the claim of the 
hymnal to be “ not a party-book ” may be called ia_ques- 
tion. Keble’s ‘‘ Ave Maria!” and, in particular, a hymn 
in honour of the Virgin by the Rev. V. S. S, Coles 
obviously presuppose a doctrine considered by many tobe 
foreign to the Church of England. To insert a metrical 
paraphrase also of the ‘ Anima Christi” is to court dog- 
matic objection. And microscopic analysis might detect 
in the Eucharistic hymns several affirmations which go 
beyond the language of the Catechism and the Liturgy. 
Yet these are of trifling import ; and save for the verses and 
anthems suggested for the Holy Communion, the contents 
of the book may be said at once to lie within the broad 
and comprehensive limits that are characteristic of our 
National Church. To all but zealous partisans inclusion 
rather than exclusion is the note of a true Catholicity. 

Ample space is assigned, as is natural, to the Fasts and 
Festivals of the Church. But a new note is struck in the 
provision of special hymns for the seasons, among which 
two sonnets by Samuel Longfellow on Summer and Winter 
deserve special recognition. Another direction in which 
the compilers have attained a real success is in their treat- 
ment of the the theme of the departed. Not only have 
they avoided giving any occasion of dogmatic offence, but 
they have recovered for us the sense of joy and triumph 
which was universal in the early ages of Christianity, 
when the Gospel was felt indeed to have robbed death. of 
itssting and terror. There is nothing ‘‘funereal”’ in the 
new hymn-book. A requiem, beautiful in its simplicity, 
comes from: Central Africa, where it was written in Swahili 
for the members of the Universities Mission. Other 
selections have been taken from Isaac Watts and R. F, 
Littledale, and Canon Rawnsley contributes an excellent 
hymn; while Mr. Percy Dearmer, one of the promoters, is 
responsible for another, beginning : 


God, we thank Thee; not in vain, 
Lived our friend on Thee believing : 
Not for him can we be grieving, 

Ours the loss, but his the gain. 

Ours the vanity of sorrow, 

His the vision from the height, 

His to-day—and ours to-morrow— 

Change and awe and love and light.. 


A welcome feature of the book is the inclusion of a 
number of social hymns. As an alternative to the 
national anthem we can sing “God bless our native land,” 
and also the magnificent hymn by Ebenezer Elliot, with 
its intensity of passion and chastened eloquence: 


When wilt Thou save the people ? 

O God of Mercy, when ? 

The people, Lord, the people— 

Not thrones and crowns, but men! 
Flowers of Thy heart, O God, are they ;. 
Let them not pass, like weeds, away, 
Their heri a sunless day— 

God save the people ! 
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Mr. G. K. Chesterton has penned a characteristic utter- 
ance; and with Kipling’s “ Recessional,” and part of 
Russell Lowell’s poem on “‘ the Crisis,” this section of the 
hymnal is one of its most original and. praiseworthy efforts, 
Elsewhere too we meet with some notable expressions of 
social hope and feeling, among which we may quote the 
opening verse of a fine contribution by Canon H. Scott 


Holland: 
Judge Eternal, throned in splendour, 
Lord of lords and King of kings, 
With Thy living fire of judgement 
Purge this realm of bitter things ; 
Solace al]l its wide dominion 
With the healing of Thy wings, 


Of the hymns for children and mission services. little 
need be said, The latter are almost al] familiar, ‘‘ Tell 
me the old, old story,” “Safe in the arms of Jesus,” 
and “ Hold the fort!” reappearing among other favourites. 
The compilers have wisely given. opportunity for stirring 
appeal and fervid emotion, sithough enthusiasm is never 
allowed to degenerate into a wild and irreverent rhap- 
sody of feeling. Hymns for the young are conifessedh 
difficult to find. Mrs. Alexander was, as a rule, successful; 
but it is doubtful how far the young care to sing “ We are 
but little children poor,” or can join in Charles Wesley’s 
“Pity my simplicity,” or the evening prayer, ‘ Jesus, 
tender Shepherd, hear me, Bless thy little lamb, to-night.” 
Adult sentimentalism is out of place on the lips of small 
folk, who throw it off with disdain at the time when 
their dolls and toys and other playthings fall away. More 
useful are those hymns which take the form of a metrical 
catechism, or a song about Nature, or a versified picture 
from the Bible. This division of the hymnal might have 
been shortened with advantage ; for hibdean ought to be 
made familiar from the start only with such hymns as they 
will be able to sing at any age. 

The “‘ English Hymnal,” however, must be judged as a 
whole. It would be unreasonable to expect that no flaws 
are to be discovered within its pages. Yet the more this 
book is studied, the more do its general excellences appear. 
Its liturgical accuracy could not be surpassed, its literary 
work is always strong, and its scape is broad and sympa- 
thetic alike to “‘ things old and new.” The ecclesiastical] 
world is apt to be conservative, and the process of public 
judgment on the new hymnal is sure to be slow. Yet it is 
to be hoped that the book will be studied with the care 
which it deserves: for as a collection of Sacred Poetry for 
the use of English Churchmen it stands easily without a 
rival in the field, 

H. THEODORE KNIGHT. 








NUGZ SCRIPTORIS 


[Under the above general title a Series of Brief Papers will appear 
in successive numbers of the AcapEmy. They will be “ short 
studies on great subjects"’ ; jottings by the way, rather than essays by 
an expert. Some will be mere suggestions on miscellaneous topics, 
from varied points of view; others will contain a more ample 
discussion of one or two questions of contemporary interest. ] 


I. THE POWERS OF MEMORY 


THE Scottish philosopher Sir William Hamilton used to 
throw emphasis on a distinction of much importance 
between the conservative and the reproductive faculty; 
or the power of accumulating and retaining past experience 
in the storehouses of memory, and the power of recalling 
if again, bringing it back to consciousness from latency, 
to.live a second time when thus reproduced. One of 
these may be at a maximum, while the other is ata 
minimum; and, what is much more important, the 
former may work as accurately as a printing-machine 
in. its automatic action, while the other is inaccurate, 
broken, fitful, and even chaotic. It is a fascinating 
psychological problem, but it may also be dealt with as 
a historical one, in reference to the capacity of giving 





accurate reports of occurrences, or of speeches, con- 
vetsations, addresses, etc., which have come down to ‘us 
from a distant age. 

It cannot be wondered at that many-entertain doubts. 
as to the authenticity of these recorded speeches, conver- 
sations and addresses, when we remember that there 
were no printing-presses in the ancient world, or reporters 
who took down each word of the sentences when spoken,; 
and yet we have volumes recording the dialogues of sages 
such as. Socrates and his companions, the addresses of 
orators, the speeches of barristers, the manifestoes of 
kings, the discourses of prophets, and the parables and 
other sayings of Christ. ' 

It is to the latter that reference will be made in this 
short paper, because a real difficulty is felt by many 
as to the reproductions in the four Gospels, in literal 
detail, of the discourses and casual sayings of Christ. 
Many thousands have asked themselves, and have ques- 
tioned others in vain,—how can we be sure that these 
are the very sayings that were spoken two thousand 
years ago—the ipsissima verba of the speaker—since there 
were no short-hand reporters in those days, and steno- 
graphy was unknown? The question is a very natural 
one, It must be remembered, however, that the powers 
of memory were then probably much greater than they 
are now with us. The ability to reproduce, with almost 
literal accuracy, addresses, conversations, speeches, by 
the aid of memory alone may be a power which the world 
has, to a great extent, lost. It is possible that the very 
multiplication. of aids to memory, the artificial means of 
recording words and phrases, has diminished for the 
modern world the ability to hand them on by the old 
and very natural method of oral reproduction and trans- 
mission. It was probably the same in the case of the 
conversations of Socrates, as recorded by Plato and 
Xenophon. The attendant pupil-friends were not literal 
reporters. They were probably much better, perpetuating 
their Master’s. words—or at least his ideas—by a divining 
tact which conserved their essence for all time. 

In illustration, the present writer records a fact which 
he lately learned in Galilee, which was new to him then 
and there, and which seems to prove that the power of 
accurately reporting, and perpetuating by oral means, still 
exists.in the Eastern World, however much it may have 
vanished from the Western, and to a certain extent from 
Christendom. A trustworthy witness-bearer assured him 
that he had read an address of some length to a miscel- 
laneous audience and that some months afterwards it was 
all given back to him, verbatim et literatim, by one of the 
listeners who heardit. It had impressed itself so indelibly 
on the ‘‘sensitive plate” of that auditor’s consciousness 
that he was able to reproduce it word for word with ease ; 
the interval of time being apparently a matter of no 
consequence. It is well known that if the interval be one 
of a few minutes only, authentic and exact reproduction 
is possible. But it may surely be that, to the sympathetic 
listener, this latent power may remain unaffected by 
successive intervening incidents; and that we have 
thus the data of authentic history guaranteed to us, and 
the means of its reproduction supplied. I had no oppor- 
tunity of verifying this by living instances, while in the 
East; but there can be no doubt as to the fact itself ; 
although its extent may be unknown and its range dis- 
putable. Doubtless the power of authentic reproduction 
will vary with the general capacity and temperament of 
the individuals who possess it; and it is worth noting 
that it would be much easier to record and chronicle short 
sayings, proverbs, apothegms, parables, etc., than lengthy 
orations and discourses, A dialogue is more easily re- 
membered and reported than a lecture is, a drama. than an 
epic narrative; as the characters supply so many pegs on 
which the incidents hang, the remarks of the dramatts 
persona—the questions put, and the answers given—may 
render even the details of the conversation permanent, and 


make them easier to reproduce. 
SPECTATOR AB EXTRA, 
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THE USELESSNESS OF KNOWLEDGE 


THERE is a delightful scene in “ Mansfield Park,” where 
Maria and Julia Bertram discover the depths of Fann 
Price’s ignorance, and report the result of their investi- 
gation to Mrs. Norris. 

** But, aunt, she really is so very ignorant,” says Maria. 
**T cannot remember the time when I did not knowa great 
deal that she has not the least notion of yet. How long 
ago is it, aunt, since we used to repeat the chronological 
order of the kings of England with the dates of their acces- 
sion, and most of the principal events of their reigns ?” 

* Yes,” added Julia, “and of the Roman emperors as 
low as Severus; besides a great deal of the heathen 
mythology, and all the metals, semi-metals, planets, and 
distinguished philosophers.” 

‘Very true indeed, my dears,” says Mrs. Norris, “ but 
you are blessed with wonderful memories, and your poor 
cousin has probably none at all. There is a vast deal of 
difference in memories, as well as in everything else, and 
therefore you must make allowance for your cousin, and 
pity her deficiency. And remember that if you are ever 
so forward and clever yourselves, you should always be 
modest ; for much as you know already, there is a great 
deal more for you to iearn.” 

“Yes, I know there is,” says Julia, “till I am 
seventeen.” 

With such delicate strokes of satire does Miss Austen 
dispose of the fallacy of the value of correct information, 
and of its emollient effect upon the character. The fact, 
of course, is that knowledge, in itself, is one of the most 
useless things in the world, when it is possessed by persons 
who wear it simply as an isolated ornament. The only 
use it can have in the case of ordinary people is to enlarge 
the mental horizon and quicken sympathy. Of course, it 
is a valuable instrument enough in the hands of a special- 
ist; but that is the worst of our educational schemes, 
that they are all made by specialists and theorists, as if 
the design were to turn out specialists by the score. 

To the ordinary person, for instance, the study of 
history is valuable, not that he may learn the movement 
of political forces and the development of constitutional 
theories; but that he may realise that there was a time 
when people looked, thought, and talked differently; and 
further that he may learn, however dimly, the benefits of 
liberty and civilisation. It is a fruitless quest, with the 
majority of minds, to hope to train them to have a grip of 
conflicting tendencies, or to enable them to form a sound 
and catholic judgment on historical problems. In the first 
place, their knowledge can never be wide and sound enough 
for that, nor sufficiently at their command. What ought 
really to be aimed at is to kindle the imagination, to 
awaken generous admiration, to set people aglow with the 
idea that it is worth while to make personal sacrifices in 
order to achieve some public-spirited end, in order to make 
others wiser, stronger, and happier. The best part of 
history for ordinary minds is that which deals with the 
lives and characters and efforts of noble-minded and 
ardent personalities, which quickens the sense of the 
largeness and the romance of the world. Yet these are 
two things that are hurried over by the conscientious 
teacher as being sentimental and dilettante, in favour of 
a knowledge of the events of a campaign, or the pro- 
visions of an Act. 

Science is similarly misused. The value of science is to 
teach the ordinary man to look with an intelligent eye at 
the natural phenomena which surround him, dews and 
winds, fire and frost, birds and beasts, flowers and trees, 
pebbles and hills, Which is better, the child who can 
enter into the agreeable romantic effect of the line, “ J,” 
said the fly, ‘‘ with my little eye,” or the child that knows 
that the description is inadequate, and that the fly’s eye 
is an agglutination of dioptric lenses? It is all right that 
he should know the latter, if he realises the marvellous 
fact that, all the world over, there are millions and millions 
of these tiny creatures, restless, busy, tiresome things, 





provided by some inscrutable provision of a central law 
with these amazing instruments of vision. That might 
perhaps touch the sense of poetical mystery, the incredible 
vastness and antiquity of the scheme of. things in which 
we have a part. Of course, for practical purposes, there 
must be some attempt to develop accuracy in immature 
minds, but the aim of education seems too often to be to 
try to give people a false conceit of knowledge, instead 
of trying to initiate them into the sense of how grotesquely 
little is in reality known on any subject at all. 

The fact that seems to be lost sight of in our schemes of 
education is that most of the people who are educated are 
destined to do the necessary drudgery of the world; and 
an educator’s object ought therefore to be to develop 
mental curiosity, to touch the imagination, to create in- 
terest in simple intellectual pleasures. To enable people 
to do their work contentedly, and to fill their unoccupied 
hours rationally, ought to be the end of ordinary education. 
But as long as it is thought that education is the amassing 
of correct and accurate information so long will all our 
educational schemes be a failure. 

Perhaps it is as well to get the machinery first; but the 
next thing to do is to make it worth the while of generous, 
intelligent, sympathetic and enthusiastic people to devote 
themselves to the profession of teaching, and to leave 
them as unfettered as possible as to the method with which 
they will deal with their subjects. Examination ought 
not to test how much knowledge has been acquired, but 
how far observation and general intelligence have been 
developed. The pathetic thing is that we have developed 
a sense of the importance of education ; we have somehow 
or other got into our heads that every one has an inalien- 
able right to be educated; but we are still in the dark as 
to the objects of education ; instead of thinking that it is 
a process which ought to ezd in making men and women 
more simple, more content, more happy, we have a vague 
idea that it will enable us to retain our commercial 
superiority and to keep ahead of America and Germany. 
The success, in my belief, of German education is attested 
not by their commercial prosperity, but by the fact that 
Germans are genuinely devoted to intellectual and 
artis‘ic pleasures. In England we fall between two 
stool: ; we despise the things of the mind, and though we 
worship commercial success we do not know how to 
attain it. Yet we dare not makeexperiments; we cling 
dully and mournfully to outworn systems. ; 

Ot course, the worst of making experiments on indi- 
viduals, and educating a child on unconventional lines, is 
that the child may eventually turn out to be a conven- 
tional person, who may in later life only feel that he has 
been made the victim of an eccentric theory. For the most 

otent and deadly force, that we have to deal with in 
England, is the force of conventionality, the fact that to 
most of us the one impossible thing is to have an opinion 
of our own. Itis not exactly timidity that causes this; 
it is rather a strong instinct to prefer at all costs 
being normal. The most refreshing person that it is 
possible to meet in England is the man or womaa who has 
a theory of life, who knows what he or she desires, and 
regulates life accordingly. Unfortunately this is too often 
combined with a deep-seated selfishness, but when it is 
found in combination with sympathy, and amiability, and 
a sense of the rights of others it is an entirely admirable 
and delightful character. 

The melancholy thing is that, however clearly one may 
see this, it is impossible to persuade people, by judicious 
argument, to be simple, sincere and unconventional, The 
most that any one can do who admires and desires such 
qualities, is to pursue them with all his might, without 
minding being misunderstood or misinterpreted. Not to 
do this stridently or officiously or offensively ; but humbly, 
quietly and modestly; not quenching the oe flax, 
but fanning it into flame; not breaking the bruised reed, 
but drawing out such faint music as may be saved from 
its shattered stops. 

ARTHUR C, BENSON. 





